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teacher's standpoint, too diffuse to make up a corpus of examin-
able knowledge. In striving for agreement it is always well to
remember that compromises may be good or bad. Between the
two is all that distinguishes a synthesis from a muddle. Bad com-
promises are the sort negotiated by morally tired people who
refuse to take account of fundamental differences, where such
exist. Good ones are accepted on the explicit recognition of their
differences by people who are modest and patient enough to abide
by the test of practice.

To arrive at agreement about the scope of a general course of
science taught as part of the curriculum of humanistic studies, it
is therefore imperative to make current sources of disagreement
as explicit as possible at the outset. It is not enough to see the
obvious dangers which arise because scientific specialists are prone
to exaggerate the importance of their personal interests and because
sentimental educational reformers are too apt to regard childhood
as an end in itself. There will be no solid basis for agreement,
unless we accept the fact that education is a social institution with
a social function, and that, in consequence, the place of science in
education is first and foremost a sociological issue.

That the view of Milton left no perceptible impress on his
successors and that the eloquence of Huxley has had little influence
on the educational practice of the present day calls for no sur-
prise when we examine each in its own social context. What
Professor Clark calls the adventurous hopefulness of Milton's
times speedily succumbed in the ensuing stage of monopolistic
capitalism. The Heads of Enquiries projected in the first years of
the Royal Society languished, and the now familiar device of
exalting pure science to the neglect and disparagement of its
applications foreshadowed the eclipse which lasted from the
death of Newton to the election of Davy, When a Director of
the Bank of England appeals to the British Association for a
moratorium on inventions we may justifiably wonder whether
history is not repeating itself.

Be that as it may, the cogency of Huxley's case has hardly
outlived its author. In essence Huxley's plea was moulded in